THE

EISE   OF   ISKANDEE.

CHAPTER I.

THE sun had set behind the mountains, o,nd the rich plain
of Athens was suffused with the violet glow of a Grecian
eve. A light breeze rose; the olive-groves awoke from
their noonday trance, and rustled with returning animation,
and the pennons of the Turkish squadron, that lay at anchor
in the harbour of Piraeus, twinkled in the lively air. From
one gate of the city the women came forth in procession to
the fountain ; from another, a band of sumptuous horsemen
sallied out, and threw their wanton javelins in the invigo-
rating sky, as they galloped over the plain. The voice of
birds, the buzz of beauteous insects, the breath of fragrant
flowers, the quivering note of the nightingale, the pittering
call of the grasshopper, and the perfume of the violet,
shrinking from the embrace of the twilight breeze, filled
the purple air with music and with odour.

A solitary being stood upon the towering crag of the
Acropolis, amid the ruins of the Temple of Minerva, and
gazed upon the inspiring scene. Around him rose the
matchless memorials of antique art; immortal columns
whose symmetry baffles modern proportion, serene Carya-
tides, bearing with greater grace a graceful burthen, carv-
ings of delicate precision, and friezes breathing with heroic
life. Apparently the stranger, though habited as a Moslem,
was not insensible to the genius of the locality, nor indeed